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Of the 13.7 millions increase in the population of the 
United States from 1910 to 1920, the urban increase ac- 
counted for 11.1 millions and the rural increase for but 2.6 


millions. The urban 10-year increase was sufficient to have 


created 111 new cities each having a population of 100,000. 


The urban increase, moreover, went largely to swell the ex- 
isting big centers of population. In the 58 urban districts 
having a city of 100,000 or more population, the total in- 
crease in population both within the central city and the ad- 
jacent suburban areas was 7.7 millions during this 10-year 
period; and for the 29 metropolitan districts, including cities 
of 250,000 or more, the increase was 6.1 millions. This 
10-year increase in these 29 metropolitan districts alone was 
sufficient to have created 61 new cities each having a popu- 
lation of 100,000. The problem of regional planning and 
zoning as applied to these 29 metropolitan regions is cer- 
tainly a stupendous one. 


THE GREAT CITY AN INEVITABLE DEVELOPMENT 


In all ages cities have developed step by step with the 
progress of civilization. Dr. Weber states that:* 

“The ancient world was acquainted with great cities whose 
magnificence and wickedness do not yield to modern capitals. 
There are no accurate figures concerning the population of 
Thebes, Memphis, Babylon, Nineveh, Susa and Egbatana; 
but the fact that the Greeks spoke of them with wonder 
argues their magnitude. For the Greeks themselves had sev- 
eral cities exceeding 100,000 in population. In the fifth 
century both Athens and Syracuse certainly surpassed this 


figure, and Syracuse had not then touched the zenith of her 


*Weber, Growth of Cities, Page 448. 


power. Carthage probably reached the figure of 700,000. 
At the beginning of the Christian era, Alexandria contained 
900,000, possibly 700,000 inhabitants, and a considerable 
number of Roman cities reached the 100,000 class; but 
all of them, with the exception of Rome herself, were out- 
side of Italy. Rome’s population was 600,000-800,000; 
certainly not over 1,000,000; and during the first three cen- 
turies of the present era, it fluctuated about the number of 
000,000. After Rome’s decay Constantinople was the only 
European city whose population exceeded 100,000; but 
Constantinople in the early middle ages was overshadowed 
by Bagdad and rivalled by Damascus and Cairo. The 
modern period was well begun (1600) before Paris wrested 
the first place from Constantinople, only to be overtaken 
and passed by London before the end of the seventeenth 
century.” 

In the modern era this great city trend is merely accen- 
tuated to keep pace with the more complex and highly de- 
veloped organization of commerce and industry. With the 
development of a world-wide industrial, commercial and 
social economy the metropolitan city has become an abso- 
lutely necessary part of the social organism. Commerce 
requires a market place and a market requires concentration 
of population. A market that serves a small rural com- 
munity will require but a minimum concentration, but as the 
market enlarges and serves a wider and wider area, until 
it becomes national and in a measure world-wide in its scope, 
the great city becomes inevitable. 

The organization of the factory system and of large 
scale production has followed step by step with the broaden- 
ing of the market and the expansion of comerce and has con- 
tributed even more largely to the growth of cities. The 
city absorbs the population of the Nation not required for 
agricultural production, and organizes it in the way best 
suited to support the largest aggregate population in the 
greatest comfort and happiness. This organization for in- 
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dustry and commerce requires cities of all sizes. There are 
certain parts of the work that under present conditions and in 
certain areas can best be performed by cities of 25,000, 
others that require cities of 100,000 or 500,000, and still 
others that require cities of two or more millions of people. 
One hundred cities each having a population of 25,000 can 
no more take the place of a single metropolis of 2,500,000 
in the industrial, commercial and financial organization of 
the present day than 100 short span bridges could take the 
place of the huge Brooklyn Suspension Bridge. As long as 
the present era of progress continues it seems almost in- 
evitable that the great city will continue to grow greater. 
Only thus can it play its part in the work of the world. 

The growth of the modern city, while the result of more 
fundamental causes, is coincident with the invention of the 
steam engine in 1774 and its subsequent development. 
With the steam engine came the modern factory system 
superseding the former system of hand trades carried on in 
the small shop or home. The factory system led to a greater 
and greater concentration of population. The factories 
went to the big towns in order to secure an adequate labor 
supply and a better market for their goods. The laborers 
flocked to the big towns because these offered a broader, 
steadier and better market for their labor. These causes 
are still at work and still account for the continued growth 
of big industrial centers even though other but less potent 
forces are at work tending toward a decentralization of 
industry. 


The invention of the steam engine brought not only the 
factory system but also the railroad locomotive (1825), and 
the railroad has been one of the chief factors leading to the 
growth of the modern city. It has enormously increased the 
commerce of the world and created an enormous amount of 
trade at the big centers; the railroad has also made large 
scale production possible by multiplying the area that can 
be economically supplied from a single center. Moreover 
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the railroad has solved the problem of provisioning a city 
of any conceivable size. Sir William Petty, an eminent 
English statistician, writing in 1686 estimated that a city 
would be compelled to draw practically all its provisions and 
materials from a radius of 35 miles. Upon this he based his 
estimate of 5,000,000 as the maximum population for Lon- 
don.* Under the conditions of the time, Petty’s estimated 
maximum was probably entirely too liberal, but at present 
Greater London has a population of over 7,500,000 and 
there are no signs that a limit has been reached or is even 
being approached. Weber in his treatise on “The Growth of 
Cities” states that Hume, writing in 1817 in relation to the 
population of ancient nations, says that “from the experience 
of past and present ages there is a kind of impossibility that 
any city can ever rise much beyond a population of 700,- 
000.” Indeed, the population of Paris for a century and a 
half previous to 1800 seems to have remained practically 
stationary at about 550,000. In ancient times sanitary con- 
ditions in great cities were so bad that the death rate exceeded 
the birth rate and the city would soon have become extinct 
had it not been constantly recruited from the country. Now 
sanitary science and the work of the municipal engineer have 
so improved conditions for the city dweller that the death 
rate in New York City, for example, is lower than in many 
rural communities in the state of New York. 


Judging from the past we can feel quite confident that 
sanitary science and the municipal engineer will conquer all 
physical obstacles to the growth of a city to any size that is 
demanded by the advance of civilization. It will be a break 
in the advance of civilization or a radical change in its trend 
or a necessary increase in the proportion of the population 
required for agriculture that will stop the growth of the great 
city. Certainly any of these things may happen at any time. 
Someone of them is sure to happen sooner or later. But 
whether in 50 or 100 or 500 years is largely a matter of 


*Weber, The Growth of Cities, Page 452. 
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guess work. For present practical purposes it is unwise 
to attempt to place any definite limits to the possible growth 
of the great city in area and population. 


Of course, the future population of the world is ab- 
solutely limited by the future food supply. The future 
population of the United States is absolutely limited by its 
own future food supply and by the food that it can import 
in exchange for its manufactured products. But both of these 
limiting factors are impossible of determination, at least in 
so far as the distant future is concerned. And even if capa- 
ble of accurate determination they will probably exert less 
actual influence on the size of the future population of the 
United States than some other factors the effects of which 
are even less susceptible to accurate determination. Malthus 
in contending that there is “a constant effort in the popula- 
tion to increase beyond the means of subsistence” gives 
some hope that this tendency may be overcome by moral 
restraint and the exercise of man’s reasoning powers.* My 
own hope is that for the United States the restriction of im- 
migration, the raising of the standard of living for the work- 
ingman and a resulting general reduction in the birth rate 
will keep the population from increasing to such an extent 
as to prevent a progressive improvement of living conditions 
and will most certainly avoid the coming into play of the 
Malthusian so-called positive checks on population, namely, 
poverty, disease, war, plague and famine. Malthus also in- 
cluded “great towns” in his list of positive checks on the 
growth of population. But with the death rate in many 
modern cities less than in the surrounding agricultural areas 
the great town can scarcely be considered a check on popula- 
tion at the present time. 

But the development and growth of the great city is not 
nearly so much a function of the total population of the 
world or of the United States as it is of the existing stage 
of civilization or of economic and social organization. Paris 
SAG AniKosny\ on) Population, Book:4) Chi 14. 
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and other cities of France have grown while France as a 
whole has remained practically stationary. An increasing 
proportion of the work of the world must be done within 
cities. Men that would formerly have been employed as 
farm laborers are now employed within the cities in the 
making of farm machinery and in the transportation and | 
distribution of farm products and in the production and 
transportation of goods to exchange for farm products. The 
last census showed an actual decline in the number of per- 
sons in the United States engaged in agriculture. This does 
not necessarily mean a reduced production but rather a trans- 
fer of what is essentially agricultural work from the fields 
to the factories. 


EVILS OF THE GREAT CITY 


That the great city, while apparently an economic neces- 
sity, is fraught with many dangers to society cannot be de- 
nied. To quote from Cox in his treatise on the Problem 
of Population:* 


“Life in large towns is beyond all question less conduc- 
ive to physical efficiency than life in the country. There is 
also good reason to believe that life in towns—at any rate 
for the masses who live in slum districts, and work at min- 
utely subdivided mechanical jobs—is less conducive to men- 
tal efficiency than the life of a farmer or laborer whose work 
changes from day to day and almost from hour to hour, and 
who has constantly to bring his mind to bear upon the task 
upon which he is engaged. Moreover, it seems in practice 
to be impossible to build large towns in such a way as to 
prevent the human evils that result from overcrowding. We 
cannot, in a word, secure the economy of concentration with- 
out provoking the loss of physique and the loss of enjoy- 
ment, which result from congestion. 

*Cox, The Problem of Population, Page 55. 
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“Take for example London. The large majority of 
Londoners are actually living under conditions which render 
the full enjoyment of human life impossible. The over- 
crowded houses look out on to narrow streets or on to squalid 
backyards. These narrow streets are the only playground 
for the swarming multitudes of children, and it is pitiful 
to watch them organizing games in such unsuitable surround- 
ings—playing with a ball that frequently rolls into a dirty 
gutter, and compelled to stop the ‘game whenever a cart 
passes. Perhaps even more pathetic is the sight of the efforts 
made by some of the inhabitants to obtain touch with kindly 
nature by trying to grow flowers in these sunless streets, 
either in window boxes or even in basement areas.” 

Man and his progenitors for some millions of years 
have lived and worked in close contact with the woods, the 
fields and the great out-of-doors. Now with the develop- 
ment of the big city with its apartments, tenements and solid 
brick rows, the environment for a large and rapidly in- 
creasing proportion of mankind has been revolutionized in 
a very brief period of time. I have no doubt that man can 
adapt himself to an environment devoid of vegetation and 
lacking in sunlight, open spaces and all natural beauty, but 
I cannot imagine that such adaptation can be effected with- 
cut much spiritual and at least some physical loss. Love 
for the trees, the green fields, the sky and the open air is a 
part of man’s being, inbred through many thousands of 
years of close contact and communion. For most of us this 
contact with nature means the renewal of life, the literal re- 
creation of our vital powers. I do not believe that any form 
of city building that ignores this need as far as the bulk of 
the population is concerned can be economically sound or 
a righteous method of city building. 


REMEDIES FOR CONGESTION EVILS 


Congestion is the great city problem. How to bring 
large masses of people together for the purposes of trade 
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and industry without a congestion of traffic and of popula- 
tion that will produce waste and inefficiency on the econom- 
ical side and a loss of health and vitality on the human side, 
is a recurring problem that has taxed some of the best minds 
for centuries. To quote from Weber:* 


“The discussion of remedies began at least twenty cen- 
turies ago, and will perhaps continue twenty centuries hence. 
Plutarch’s warning against the overgrowth of the great cities 
and Cicero’s constant effort to turn back the current of emi- 
gration from the country alike came to nought. Justinian 
tried to stop the current by legal measures, and mediaeval 
statesmen and monarchs followed a similar course. The ex- 
tension of Paris beyond certain limits was prohibited by law 
in 1549, 1554, 1560, 1563, 1564 and 1672. I[n the time of 
the later Tudors and Stuarts, proclamation after proclama- 
tion was issued forbidding the erection of new houses in 
London and enjoining the country people t» return to their 
homes. There were many good reasons for such actiun— 
the difficulties of municipal government. the fear of local 
pressure on Parliament, the difficulty of providing an ade- 
quate food supply and water supply, the danger of fires (the 
Great Fire of 1665), and especially the danger of plagues 
and epidemics arising from insanitary conditions. The evils 
enumerated in the Act of 1593 are alniost identical with 
those depicted in the recent report of the New York tene- 
ment house commission. ‘For the reforming of the great 
mischiefs and inconveniences that daily grow and increase 
by reason of the pestering of houses with diverse families, 
harboring of inmates and converting of great houses into 
several tenements or dwellings, and erecting of new build- 
ings within the cities of London and Westminster and other 
places near thereunto, whereby great infection of sickness 
and dearths of victuals and fuel hath grown and increased,’ 
it ordained that no new buildings should be erected (except 
*Weber, Growth of Cities, Page 454. 
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for inhabitants of the ‘better sort’) and that houses should 
not be broken up into tenements, etc.” 


The Garden City movement in England, to the extent 
that it can be actually applied, is the best answer to the city 
congestion problem that has yet been fully worked out. It 
does not seem to offer the hope of general application, how- 
ever. It is scarcely conceivable that it could be applied 
rapidly enough or on a sufficiently extensive scale to provide 
for more than a very small proportion of the normal increase 
in the growth of our great cities. We have seen that during 
the period of 1910 and 1920 our 29 metropolitan centers of 
population had an increase of 6.1 millions. It would take 
about 120 cities of the Garden City type (50,000 population) 
to provide for each ten years growth of these 29 great 
centers. 


Mr. Comey’s brilliant discussion of “Regional Plan- 
ning Theory” is most suggestive and stimulating. He out- 
lines a way of so organizing the great city, or city state as 
he calls it, that the central city and its strips of industrial 
‘suburbs will answer the economic need for concentration 
and efficiency while at the same time combining “all the 
best that city planning using garden city methods has to 
offer: spaciousness amenities, and a plan promoting vigorous 
community spirit.” While Mr. Comey’s theories are in gen- 
eral sound, he feels that the development of suburban towns 
in one or more strips along the main axial railroad and 
traffic routes is always the ideal solution. It is certainly one 
solution and it may be ideal in some situations, but it seems 
just as clear that a central city with its suburbs clustered 
about it in a somewhat concentric manner is no less ideal in 
other situations. It also seems clear that the great majority 
of the existing metropolitan regions are already developed in 
the cluster form and that it is now impossible to change them 
into the strip formation. Moreover, in practically all the 
present urban regions that are now or will develop into great 
cities the railroads and the existing traffic roads fix within 
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very narrow limits the location of the future suburban or 
satellite cities. Lacking physical barriers, the railroads 
and the main traffic routes radiate from the great city in 
every direction. This naturally leads to a cluster or satellite 
formation of suburban towns. The great economic advan- 
tage is that it lessens the average travel distance from suburb 
to suburb, or from suburb to the central city. On the other 
hand, the long strip formation increases the average travel 
distance and also concentrates the lines of travel so as to pro- 
duce excessive traffic congestion. But however this may be, in 
most cases the natural physical conditions and the location of 
existing railroads, interurban lines and traffic routes have 
already determined whether the suburbs will develop along 
one or two main axial lines or in cluster or satellite forma- 
tion. In either case the problems of planning and zoning 
will be much the same. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SUBURB 


For many years past there has undoubtedly been a 
strong trend toward the development and growth of suburban 
industrial towns near the great cities. For most kinds of 
industry suburban towns offer all the advantages of the 
great city proper and more. The chief attractions of the 
great city for most kinds of industry are: (1) superior 
shipping facilities; (2) a better labor supply, and (3) a 
larger local market for the manufactured product. All these 
advantages are shared by the suburbs of the great city. The 
manufacturer can deliver his manufactured product by truck 
throughout the entire metropolitan region. He can draw his 
labor temporarily at least from any part of the region, and 
he has the same or superior shipping facilities to those of the 
great city proper. Dr. Weber has pointed out the advan- 
tages of the suburban town as follows: 

*Weber, Growth of Cities, Page 473. 
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“The local advantages of the suburban town include 
not only a great saving in rent and insurance, but economy 
in the handling and storing of goods. All carting is avoided 
by having a switch run directly into the factory; saving to 
machinery is effected by placing it all on solid foundations 
on the first floor; and plenty of space is at hand for the 
storing of fuel and materials, so that these may be bought 
when the market offers the most favorable terms. Finally, 
the suburban employer is likely to secure a high grade of 
employes. On the one hand, he is not antagonized by the 
trade unions, who can treat with him as effectively as if he 
were in the city itself; on the other hand, his large work- 
shops and the prospect of a cottage and garden and open 
air life attract operatives of the best class.” 

The suburban or satellite town offers our only hope of 
substantial relief from the increasing congestion incident to 
the ever growing bulk of the great city. There seems to be 
no definite limit to the possibilities of such growth. But if 
this growth instead of further congesting the central city 
proper is distributed among a considerable number of sub- 
urban or satellite towns the problem is much less serious. 
A suburban town near a great city offers the opportunity 
for almost ideal living and working conditions. But judg- 
ing from the past the suburban town of today will tomorrow 
become an integral part of the great city. Its individuality 
and its suburban characteristics will be lost in the engulfing 
sweep of the great city proper. 

A great city like the London or New York of teday is 
made up of many at one time suburban communities that 
have gradually grown together. Their former boundaries 
would now be difficult to trace. Their physical and in most 
cases their political identity have been lost. In some cases 
this is proper and inevitable. In general, however, the 
sweeping of the great city over the smaller and the oblitera- 
tion of its physical or political identity or both have had un- 
fortunate results both economically and socially. On the 
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social and political side if the areas beyond a radius of four 
or five miles from the center including an area of 50 to 100 
square miles in London, New York or Chicago, had been 
permanently set off and divided into a half dozen or more dis- 
tinct and in considerable measure politically independent 
sub-cities, the results might have been better. Intelligent 
civic interest can best be aroused and maintained in the 
smaller city. The smaller unit is better adapted also to the 
training of the citizen in civic service and civic and political 
leadership. Unless these training schools are available the 
great city will suffer from a scarcity of trained and ex- 
perienced leaders. There is nothing more essential in a 
democracy than an abundance of good leadership. 


On the economic side the swallowing up of the smaller 
city by the larger is also often harmful. Take the case of 
the industrial town with heavy industrial plants located at 
its outskirts. When the great city has swept over it, the once 
cheap land on which the large acreage industry is located is 
assessed for taxation at $1 or more a square foot. The in- 
dustry cannot be moved without scrapping the entire plant 
and it cannot be expanded without paying an exorbitant price 
for the additional land. Of course the increase in land 
value may offset the cost of removal to a new location, but 
the transaction nevertheless represents an enormous economic 
loss to the community. A considerable amount of such 
shifting of industrial location and consequent economic 
waste is inevitable in city growth, but wise planning and 
zoning can prevent much of it. 


It should be possible so to plan the industrial suburb 
that its industries will not be driven out by high taxes, by 
lack of room for expansion or by the crowding out of its 
supply of efficient labor though high rents and congestion. 
A first essential is a permanent physical barrier to the en- 
gulfing sweep of the great central city. If no natural barrier 
such as a broad river exists an artificial barrier should be 
created. 
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Davidge in speaking of the way in which London has 
resistlessly overflowed its once self-contained suburbs and 
the natural beauty of the country-side as well, states that:* 


“The suggestion has been made not once but many times 
during the past three centuries that this crazy problem of 
town building should be stopped and a broad border of 
green park inne should surround the community. : 
The evils of town life have been emphasized time and fine 
again, ever since the overcrowding which first began to make 
itself felt in the days of Elizabeth. That far-seeing Princess 
and her statesmen were so appalled at the prospect of Lon- 
don’s growth and overcrowding that a statute was actually 
promulgated enacting that an open space of three miles 
should be maintained all around the city on which no build- 
ing whatever should be allowed, and even outside this limit 
no cottage was to be erected unless it was surrounded with 
at least four acres of land. These requirements were long 
observed, both under Elizabeth and James I. The turmoils 
of the Civil War and the growth of private enterprise, how- 
ever, brought these wise provisions eventually to nothing.” 


Ebenezer Howard in his “Garden Cities of Tomorrow,” 
recognizes that when the garden city has reached full de- 
velopment within the agricultural belt, new garden cities may 
be developed just outside of the belt. Each of these sub- 
urbs, he contends, should have its agricultural belt. He 
would not actually stop the growth of an urban area, but 
merely organize it in such a way that each small urban unit 
would maintain its individuality and its close contact with 
agriculture. 

Thomas Adams would modify the garden city type of 
encircling agricultural strip by agricultural wedges. He 
says:** 

*Webb, London of the Future, Page 200. 


**Thomas Adams, Reserving Productive Areas within and around Cities; a Proposal 
to Substitute Agricultural Wedges for Zones, Jour. of Am. Inst. of Architects, Oct. 
1921, P. 316-19. 
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“If we examine the historical growth of villages, towns 
and cities, we find the tendency is not for them to grow with- 
in compact circles or squares. They start from a central 
point, and spread out in a series of wedges or arms along the 
main means of communication or in sympathy with some 
natural feature that influences industrial and residential ex- 
pansion. . . If we had proper control of the land and 
a system of assessment so adjusted as to encourage the reser- 
vation of agricultural areas within or near cities, there 
should be no difficulty in introducing the garden city prin- 
ciple into all existing cities. Natural conditions are such, 
however, that this can best be done in the form of wedges 
and not in circular zones.” 


From the point of view of bringing the country to the 
city the agricultural wedge has manifest advantages; but 
from the point of view of stabilizing the industrial suburb 
as a permanent self-contained industrial community it leaves 
much to be desired. What is needed is a permanent physical 
separation between the built up portions~ofthe central city 
and the built up portions of its satellites;~and-also’a similar 
! physical separation between each of he satellites..." 


OPEN DEVELOPMENT STRIPS 


Ideally the central commercial city should be sur- 
rounded by suburban or satellite cities. The central com- 
mercial city should have an area of 50 to 100 square miles 
and this area should be surrounded by a strip of park, farm 
or other development use about one mile in width. Each 
satellite city whether industrial or residential should be laid 
out with an area varying from four to twenty-five square 
miles and for a maximum population varying from 5,000 
to 250,000. An open development strip from one-half mile 
to one mile in width should separate each satellite from its 
neighbors. 
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It will be objected that by placing an absolute limit on 
the outward expansion of the central commercial city and of 
its tributary, industrial and residential satellites all progress 
and development will be stopped when these limits are 
reached. As a matter of fact sound development will be pro- 
moted rather than retarded or stopped. As the older satellite 
cities are filled up new ones will be created. The great dif- 
ference will be that the new development will not destroy 
or render obsolete the old development. Each part of the 
metropolitan region will benefit by the growth, of other parts 
and all this growth wherever located will increase the busi- 
ness and prosperity of the central commercial city. 


But how can such a limiting or open development strip 
besecured? It has been suggested that these encircling strips 
might be purchased by the city and leased for agricultural 
purposes or that their continued use as agricultural land 
could be insured by zoning them against subdivision and 
development. Neither of these solutions seems practical. 
The purchase and leasing of the land would involve too great 
a financial burden, and an attempt to zone against all sub- 
division and use other than agricultural would seem to be ° 
unreasonable and confiscatory under most conditions. 

Thomas Adams suggests that assuming the selection of 
the areas “least adaptable for building and best suited for 
agriculture” the system of assessment and taxation can be 
so adjusted as “to make it profitable for the owner of the 
land proposed to be reserved for agriculture to keep it for 
that purpose,” and that: “The cost of the public services 
needed for building purposes should be charged entirely 
against the building land, and the relief thus given to the 
agricultural land coupled with the saving in excessive cost 
of development in the case of low-lying and hilly land, would 
be a sufficient incentive to many owners to permit a perma- 
nent restriction to be placed on the use of their land to pre- 
vent its use for building purposes.”*- It has also been sug- 


*Adams, op. cit., p. 319. 
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gested that the city, country or state could by eminent domain 
and condemnation acquire an easement for the benefit of the 
public permanently restricting the land to agricultural use. 

But need this encircling and dividing strip be limited to 
agricultural use? Are there not many urban uses of land 
that can be permitted without detracting from the purpose of 
the dividing strip while at the same time making the strip 
serve a much more useful purpose in the life of the metro- 
politan community than could be secured by devoting it 
primarily to agricultural purposes? Among the urban uses 
that seem appropriate are: large parks, parkways, playfields, 
forest reservations, golf and country clubs, private estates, 
cemeteries, water supply reservoirs and filter beds, airplane 
landing fields and parking spaces, city, county and state 
farms and institutional buildings, private institutions occupy- 
ing large acreage, fair grounds, amusement parks, sewage 
treatment works, truck gardens, greenhouses, railroad car 
storage and classification yards and large acreage industries. 
All of these uses could be located under proper limitations 
in various parts of the open development strip without de- 
tracting from its purpose of maintaining the integrity and 
independence of the satellite city. Almost any use that re- 
quires large acreage and a small percentage of cover and 
that does not draw large crowds of people to it daily could 
be properly located in the encircling strip. 

A plan of city building that tends to locate the intensive 
development uses near the commercial center and the open 
development, large acreage uses near the periphery not only 
conforms to the natural trend of building development, but in 
general conforms to the economically and socially ideal 
method of urban land utilization. A segregation of the large 
acreage uses at the periphery results in a more compact, con- 
venient and economical grouping of the remaining residence, 
business and industrial uses. Large institutions, cemeteries 
and golf clubs located within the closely built up area take 
land that might be devoted to housing and thus tends to con- 
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gestion or the forcing of the dwellings into less convenient 
locations. 

In addition to the specific uses of the open development 
strips indicated above and the maintenance of the integrity 
of the satellite cities, the preservation of these wide semi- 
open strips will prove useful in many ways. They will block 
the spread of conflagrations. They will furnish economical 
routes for future railroads and railroad belt lines, electric 
power transmission lines, oil pipe lines, water supply tunnels, 
interurban railway and bus lines, high-speed trucking and 
automobile roads, and airplane courses. As routes for air- 
planes with frequent landing and parking spaces they will 
aid in the practical application of this great invention to 
city life and work. When the airplane is at length “Ford- 
ized”’ and each man has his “‘flitter” these open development 
strips may have a new and rather intensive sort of usefulness. 

True art gives the short cut to the best solution of many 
problems. The artist knows that each building should have 
its setting, each dwelling a lawn and garden about it, and 
that similarly the closely built up portions of each town 
should be surrounded by a green belt of open country. The 
artist too designs the great university as a unit but with a — 
campus and with open grounds and individuality for every 
building. So, too, the great city should have its central city 
and its suburban towns, all with spacious grounds about them 
giving them dignity, individuality, breathing space and perm- 
anence. 

It is estimated that in a large urban region it will be 
necessary to devote from 30 to 50 per cent of the entire area 
to open development uses in order to provide strips averaging 
from half mile to one mile in width around the central city 
and each of its satellites. The amount seems large, but is 
probably not larger than can be economically justified. If 
all the normal open development uses could be segregated in 
these strips they would be quite fully utilized. With the 
necessary increase in open development uses to furnish ade- 
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quate breathing and recreation areas, to provide for air- 
plane traffic and to provide permanent locations for suburban 
homes on large plots, it seems probable that half of the land 
area of the urban region could be profitably set aside for 
these open development zones. Wherever possible the areas 
least suitable for building purposes either on account of ac- 
cessibility or topography should be included in the open de- 
velopment strips. They will include considerable marsh 
land and land under water, also much land or rough topo- 
graphy. The open development strips will not be bands of 
uniform width but quite irregular areas surrounding irregu- 
larly shaped towns. Rivers, bays, broad marshes and moun- 
tain ridges will sometimes supplement or render partially 
unnecessary the laying out of open development strips. This 
is particularly true of the New York region where Jamaica 
Bay, Flushing Bay, Long Island Sound, the East River, the 
Lower Bay, the Upper Bay, the North River, Arthur Kill, 
Newark Bay, the Hackensack Meadows, the Passaic River 
and. the Orange Mountains serve as natural boundaries and 
barriers. 

Assuming that the open development strip is essential 
to the proper planning of metropolitan region, how can it 
legally be fixed and preserved? Methods that may have to 
be used to a greater or less extent are as follows: 


(1) Public acquirement by condemnation or purchase 
of the land and the leasing or resale with restrictions of such 
land as is not required for parks, landing fields and other 
public uses. 

(2) Acquirement by condemnation or purchase of a 
public easement over the land restricting it to open develop- 
ment uses. 

(3) Modification of laws and practices for the assess- 
ment and taxation of land within the open development strips. 

(4) Zoning regulations limiting the uses permitted in 
the open development strip and so framed as to force certain 
uses into such strip. 
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That the zoning method of preserving the integrity of the 
open development strip would have manifest advantages, if 
it can be reasonably and effectively applied, is scarcely open 
to question. It must be admitted, of course, that there will 
be many situations in any comprehensive plan for open de- 
velopment strips in any great urban region where existing 
conditions of development, transit facilities and land values 
will at once rule out the zoning method as entirely imprac- 
tical. But assuming for the purposes of argument an urban 
region that is free from such hampering conditions, would 
it be practical to apply zoning methods to the preservation 
of the integrity of the open development strips? 

A fundamental and practically limiting first condition 
would be that every owner of land in the open development 
strip must be allowed some reasonable use of his land. Or- 
dinarily a use to be reasonable must be such as will permit a 
fair return on the fair value of the land. In other words, the 
zoning must not result in reducing the actual-value. ofthe. 
Tand. “I believe that under the ideal conditions assumed 
and with good judgment in the selection of the areas for in- 
clusion in the open development strips the zoning of such 
strips with a view primarily to serve the open development 
uses already enumerated would probably lead to an enhance- 
ment of land value and to a much more certain and rapid 
development than would occur if such strips remained un- 
zoned. This result would also be promoted by zoning regu- 
lations tending to force certain uses into the open develop- 
ment strips. 

Just how zoning regulations could be worked out to 
bring about the use of the open development strip for the 
general purposes indicated can only be rather vaguely sug- 
gested. The method must, of course, depend on the particu- 
lar application and case in hand. One of the most promising 
regulations would be a requirement of a large area per fam- 
ily housed. One acre per family should probably be a mini- 
mum requirement. The requirement should be drastic 
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enough to prevent subdivision for ordinary purposes. It 
should not prevent, but should tend to encourage private 
estate development. It should not prevent use for truck 
gardening and it should tend to make it possible for the 
man of small means to have his home with a garden and 
trees and with chickens and pigs if he feels so inclined. 


In portions of the open development strip along railroad 
tracks and not too close to present or future residence areas 
the heavier types of industry requiring large acreage could 
be permitted. The area requirement of one acre per family 
would here be of distinct economic advantage in saving the 
land for industrial use and in preventing the development 
nearby of closely built residence area, that might subject the 
industrial operators to complaints because of nuisance fea- 
tures connected with the normal operations of their plants. 
By excluding these large acreage plants from the city proper 
a fair demand would be created for all the land in the open 
development strip appropriately located and suited for heavy 
industrial uses. 

Cemeteries, aviation fields, large acreage institutions, 
fair grounds, amusement parks, railroad car storage and 
classification yards could also be excluded from the city 
proper so that all new uses of this kind would be required to 
locate in one of the open development strips. 

Private estates and golf and country clubs would quite 
naturally gravitate to certain sections of the open develop- 
ment strips. These sections would be protected by regula- 
tions prohibiting industry and objectionable business uses 
and by the large area requirement per family that would 
preclude subdivision for ordinary residence purposes. 

The above regulations should be supplemented by regu- 
lations strictly limiting the percentage of cover or lot oc- 
cupancy to that normal for the type of large industry and 
institutions intended to be permitted; and thus preventing 
any intensive development that would be contrary to the 
purpose intended to be served by the open development 
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strips. With this percentage of occupancy limitation a much 
greater freedom can be allowed in the kinds of industries, 
business and institutions permitted than would otherwise be 
feasible. An occupancy limitation of from 5 per cent to 20 
per cent of the area of the plot might be reasonable. 

The regional zoning would also have to be supplemented 
by a general public policy of locating large parks, forest 
reservations, playfields, aviation fields, city farms and in- 
stitutions and other large acreage public properties and facil- 
ities within the open development strips. 

The planning of an outer park system should especially 
be correlated with the regional zoning. The acquirement of 
a really adequate and comprehensive regional park system 
should be started at the time the regional zoning is put in 
force. This will create a fair and reasonable demand for 
some of the land in the open development strips that might 
otherwise be somewhat injuriously affected by being included 
in the regional zoning. The park system can thus be made 
to render an additional important service to the community 
and the zoning of the open development strips can make it 
much easier to secure a complete and comprehensive park 
system. 

In open development zoning as in ordinary zoning, the 
regulations must for the most part recognize existing condi- 
tions and an ideal adjustment of areas must be modified ac- 
cordingly. If a portion of the proposed open development 
strip has already been subdivided into ordinary building lots 
or if it is close to an area that has already been largely built 
up, it is probably too late to preserve such portion of the 
open development strip by the zoning method. Ordinarily 
open development zoning should not be attempted except at 
a distance of one-half mile to one mile out beyond the pres- 
ent built up areas. The field for the practical application of 
the zoning method to the preservation of open development 
strips in any great urban center of population is extremely 
limited. 
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In fact, unless the open development strips are planned 
for long in advance of the community’s growth to metro- 
politan size their attainment either by zoning or by purchase 
becomes an almost insuperable task. Thus far we have dis- 
cussed the open development strip as a factor in metropolitan 
planning, but in reality it is almost as essential a factor in 
the planning of the individual urban unit as in the planning 
of the great urban region. Every city should have its open 


' development strip even if there is no prospect of its ever be- 
) coming a part of an urban region. It is a more economic 
_ utilization of the city’s land area to place its large acreage, 


open development uses outside the areas deemed necessary 


for more intensive housing or business development. 

Given a city of 25,000 or 50,000 population, located 
10 miles or more distant from any considerable urban center 
and having complete planning and zoning jurisdiction over 
all the land outside its present built up area and within its 
normal sphere of influence, and it would seem entirely prac- 
tical to create open development strips and to do so, at least 
in large measure, by the zoning method. 

Planning and zoning should always be regional whether 
the problem be that of a small town or of a great metropolli- 
tan region. The small town has its sphere of influence and 
of prospective development as well as the great city. A town 
or city for planning purposes includes both the present built 
up area and all the adjacent land needed for growth and for 
an outer open development strip. If each town had been 
planned and developed in this way the problem of the great 
urban region would be comparatively simple. Each town 
would take its place in the urban group as a self-contained 
unit. 


ZONING OF LARGE UNDEVELOPED AREAS 


Regional planning and zoning should, of course, go 
hand in hand. This is particularly true of the planning and 
zoning of undeveloped areas. The planning of public facili- 
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ties and the allocation of private land to its most appropriate 
use through zoning are two aspects of the same fundamental 
problem—the convenient and orderly development of the 
community. The suburban town should have its independent 
thorofare system with traffic routes radiating from _ its 
commercial center. ‘These trafic routes should connect it 
with the central commercial city and with neighboring sub- 
urban towns. The street system of the central city should not 
extend in regular rectangular fashion to include the suburban 
towns. Where such towns have grown up at a distance from 
the central city they have usually developed an independent 
thorofare system but where they have developed close to 
the central city the tendency has been simply to extend the 
street system of the central city out to include the suburbs. 
Where a suburban town has a distinct street system radiat- 
ing from its community or business center it is much easier 
so to plan and zone it that its individuality will be perma- 
nently preserved. This also greatly simplifies the problem 
of surrounding the suburb with an open development strip. 
If our theory of the permanent suburban industrial town is 
sound the traffic of the town will be largely town traffic and 
the street system should be designed primarily to serve that 
traffic though not ignoring the lesser need for through con- 
nections with the central city and with neighboring suburbs. 

In regional zoning it will sometimes be necessary to 
provide for the future development of a new industrial sub- 
urb in a large area of from four to twenty-five square miles in 
extent. Zoning of this kind offers many difficulties and 
dangers. If, however, the railroad locations are fixed, the 
park areas planned and the thorofare system so fixed or de- 
finitely planned that there is one logical traffic center for the 
main business district and other logical traffic centers for a 
few local business districts, the zoning can be applied with 
very little danger of fundamental error. 

If the railroad and main thorofare locations are not 
reasonably well determined the only safe course is to apply 
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very limited regulations supplemented by a considerable 
degree of discretionary power in a board of adjustment. 
Required area per family and percentage of lot occupancy 
regulations should in general be applied. Small business 
districts should be established at important crossings of exist- 
ing highways. But the location of industries and in lesser 
measure of stores and garages should be left very largely to 
the board of adjustment up to the time that active develop- 
ment of the suburb begins or the railroad and thorofare 
system is determined. 


Similar considerations should govern the zoning of large 
undeveloped areas between the existing built up section of a 
central city or of a suburban town and the encircling open 
development strip. Where railroad and thorofare locations 
have not been definitely determined the regulations should 
be simple and elastic. They should not deprive anyone of 
any reasonable use of his property that will not seriously 
interfere with its future development for urban purposes. 


In the case of large undeveloped areas platting control 
is an efficient aid and supplement to zoning regulations and 
on the other hand the preparation of a zoning plan for the 
area is of great assistance in enforcing an intelligent platting 
control. In Indianapolis the City Plan Commission has con- 
trol over the platting of subdivisions within five miles of the 
city limits. The commission is preparing a park, parkway 
and thorofare plan for this entire outlying region and it pro- 
poses also to have a zoning plan prepared for the region even 
though such plan cannot be enforced by ordinance within 
territory outside of the city limits. The Commission feels, 
however, that the zoning plan is essential to a more intelli- 
gent exercise of its platting control and that even in the ab- 
sence of legal force the zone plan will very largely influence 
the industrial, commercial and residential development of . 
this large outlying region. 
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REGIONAL ZONING IN ITS RELATION TO THE BIG CITY PROPER 


The primary function of the chief traffic center of any 
city is that of a market. This market may serve merely the 
local needs of the people of the city itself as in the case of a 
small industrial town or it may serve also the surrounding 
country as in the case of the ordinary city. In the great city 
it becomes also the commercial, distributing and financial 
center of several states or of the entire country. The prime 
function of the business or central portion of any city is, 
therefore, not manufacture, but distribution and exchange. 
The traffic and congestion in the central portions of most large 
cities has already become so great that it is placing a serious 
handicap on commerce and industry. 


One fundamental means of traffic relief is to take from 
the traffic or business center the industries and businesses 
that do not properly belong there; and especially all those 
that can be more economically carried on in sub-centers of 
business and industry located throughout the city and its 
suburbs. Ideally the big city proper should be devoted 
almost exclusively to commerce and to the homes of the 
people engaged in such commerce. The suburban towns and 
satellite cities clustering about the big commercial city should 
be devoted chiefly to industries and to the homes of the 
workers employed in such industries. This arrangement 
would reduce the traffic, transit and housing problems to a 
minimum and increase commercial and industrial efficiency. 
What a relief it would be to New York City, a world com- 
mercial and financial center, if the several hundred thousand 
workers in the garment trades and other light industries 
located in the heart of the central business district and all 
the trucking incident to these industries could be removed to 
other portions of the metropolitan area. 

While the heavier industries naturally move out of the 
big city proper as land values increase and the opportunity 
for expansion is blocked, the place of each such plant is 
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immediately filied by a great number of light manufacturing 
establishments having many times as many employes as the 
former plant, thus adding greatly to transit and housing con- 
gestion. To the fullest practical extent regional zoning 
should aim at the limitation of industry in and near all large 
business centers and particularly in the center of the big city 
proper. The extent to which such decentralization can be 
promoted by zoning regulations will depend largely upon 
the measure of public appreciation and support of the social 
and economic advantages accruing from such decentraliza- 
tion. 

The light manufacturer locates in or near the central 
business district for various reasons, chief among which are 
the following: 

(1) A better labor supply. Located at the traffic and 
transit center the manufacturer can draw his labor supply 
from the entire urban region. For those kinds of light manu- 
facture that require cheap unskilled labor the center is also a 
desirable location because nearby are the chief housing areas 
for this class of workers. Employes working long hours at 
low wages can afford neither the time nor the money to live 
far from their work. In New York City it has been shown 
that a very large proportion of such employes will live 
within walking distance of their work, even though this nec- 
essitates their living in the most congested and unwholesome 
quarters. 

(2) The light industry located at the chief business 
center has a better opportunity to market its product. It is 
close to the big wholesale and retail houses. It is convenient 
of access to the out of town buyer. It has better shipping 
facilities. 

Regional zoning can attack the problem of the decentral- 
ization of industry in various ways: In the first place it can 
prevent the increase and spread of tenement congestion in the 
housing areas near the business center of the great city, as 
this tenement congestion is one of the chief causes drawing 
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certain industries to the business center. Housing congestion 
leads to increased industrial concentration and every increase 
in industrial concentration leads to increased housing con- 
gestion. Just which is cause and which is effect is often 
hard to determine. The one thing that is clear is that con- 
gestion breeds congestion. A zoning regulation requiring a 
specified number of square feet of lot area for each family 
for which a tenement is arranged is, in my opinion, the most 
effective remedy yet devised to cope with this congestion 
problem. Without such regulation there is a continual ten- 
dency in tenement construction to increase the number of 
stories and families and to decrease the size of rooms and 
the number of rooms per family. 


The problem of the decentralization of industry can be 
more directly attacked by zoning regulations closely limit- 
ing the expansion of the areas at present devoted to indusiry 
in the central district. If this is done the growth of the city 
and the attendant expansion of strictly commercial uses will 
ultimately crowd out the factories. They will all be gradual- 
ly forced into the industrial suburbs where they can have 
much improved facilities at reduced cost. 


Practically, however, there are very serious difficulties 
in the way of so limiting the industrial areas at the center 
that light industries will be forced out for lack of space, at 
least for many years to come. In the first place it requires 
such a comparatively small area to house the light industries 
even of a very large city. And then in practically every 
large city at the present time there are very large areas 
around the central business section that have been so spotted 
with scattered business and industrial buildings that they 
have been spoiled for residence purposes. Consequently in 
drafting zoning plans for such cities the only course that 
has seemed practical has been to throw these spotted and 
partially blighted areas into the commercial and industrial 
districts in the hope that they would eventually be fully used 
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for such purposes. With, however, a definite policy of de- 
centralization in connection with regional planning and zon- 
ing, it should be possible permanently to retain for either 
residence or strictly commercial uses much of the area that 
would otherwise be marked for light industry. 


REGIONAL ZONING PROCEDURE AND ADMINISTRATION 


How can regional zoning be made effective? What 
authority can be used or created to prepare,adopt and admis- 
ister the regional zoning ordinance? This will depend upon 
the particular region, the number of cities, towns and coun- 
ties included, the state constitutional limitations on local 
legislation and the creation of new political subdivisions, and 
on whether the county governing body has strong powers of 
administration and regulation as in practically all Central, 
Western and Southern States or very weak powers as in New 
England and New York and perhaps other Eastern states. 
Where as in practically all states west of New York the 
township is unimportant and most local governmental powers 
other than those of the municipal corporations are exercised 
by the board of county commissioners or other county gov- 
erning body, the county should usually be made the regional 
zoning authority. A single county will often include the 
entire area included in the regional zoning plan. Where two 
or more counties are affected they could by the voluntary 
action of their governing boards unite for the purpose of 
preparing the regional plan. In Ohio counties are already 
authorized to unite for various common projects and a bill 
now before the Ohio Legislature permits them to unite for 
regional planning purposes. The Columbus, Ohio, urban 
region is included in a single county so that regional zoning 
would be carried out quite simply. The Cleveland urban 
region is chiefly in a single county, but some degree of co- 
operation would be required from at least three other coun- 
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ties. The Indianapolis urban region is chiefly in one county, 
but co-operation would have to be secured from an adjoining 
county. 


But while counties should cooperate in the preparation 
of the regional zoning plan, the adoption of the zoning or- 
dinance and its administration should be left to the separate 
counties. 


In New England it will doubtless be wise, where a con- 
siderable number of towns and cities are involved, to create 
a special metropolitan commission to prepare the regional 
zoning plan. Where, however, only a few cities and towns 
are involved they could be authorized to unite for zoning 
and planning purposes. 


Should the regional zoning ordinance cover the entire 
region or county or only the unincorporated portions of the 
region? ‘The zoning plan should, of course, cover the entire 
region, but whether the zoning ordinance should include both 
incorporated and unincorporated areas depends on local 
conditions and policy. The inclusion of incorporated areas 
would be impracticable in many cases and would be un- 
desirable in others. Where municipalities already have zon- 
ing powers it is probably unwise for the present, at least, to 
ask them to forego such powers in favor of the regional au- 
thority. In some states powers of local home rule guaran- 
teed by the constitution would probably prevent such transfer 
of zoning powers. | 


The administration of a zoning ordinance should in 
large measure be left to the separate municipalities even 
though it be adopted by a regional or county authority. In 
the enforcement of zoning ordinance chief reliance is placed 
on the control exercised in the issuance or refusal of the 
building permit. A permit is, of course, required under the 
building code and under the zoning ordinance the building 
inspector cannot issue a permit for a building unless it con- 
forms in all respects with the zoning regulations. The build- 
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ing inspector is a municipal official and consequently the 
municipality is the natural agency for the administration 
within its limits of the regional zoning ordinance. 

In applying zoning regulations to unincorporated areas 
it will be necessary to require building permits and to pro- 
vide for their issuance by some county or regional authority. 
In counties the county engineer or surveyor should prob- 
ably be given this authority and required to enforce the zon- 
ing regulations throughout the unincorporated areas. 


A board of adjustment or appeals with power to vary the 
application of the zoning regulations in particular cases in | 
order to give a maximum of freedom, prevent unnecessary / 
hardship and avoid confiscation, is even more necessary in | 
regional zoning than in the zoning of a single municipality. | 
In the zoning of the open development strips and in the ap- 
plication of regulations to any large area far in advance of — 
its actual development it is necessary to give some authority / 
a large measure of discretionary power to apply the rule of , 
equity and common sense to many possible situations that 
cannot reasonably be subjected to a general rule. | 

The organization of an efficient board of adjustment is 
a difficult problem in any city and this is especially true in 
a small municipality. It would seem desirable to have a 
single carefully constituted board of adjustment for the entire 
urban region or county. Perhaps the appointment of the 
members of the board by a court and the payment of a 
salary or per diem for the rather exacting service required 
would bring good results. The various municipalities would 
doubtless welcome a chance to turn over the board of ad- 
justment work to a properly constituted regional or county 


board. 
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adoption of said resolution as amended by said committee. 
\ * * x * 


RESOLUTION FOR APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE TO REPORT A PLAN 
FOR A CHARTER COMMISSION INTRODUCED IN CITY COUNCIL. 
(Council Journal, January 20, 1913, page 3353.) 


‘*Ald. Capitain presented a resolution directing that His Honor, the 
Mayor, appoint a committee of five Aldermen, who shall report to the Council 
a scheme for the proper way of calling another Charter Convention or com- 
mission to formulate or frame a new charter for the City of Chicago. 

* * * * * 


‘‘Said resolution was referred to the Committee on Judiciary, State Legis- 
lation, Election and Rules.’’ 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED FOR APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE TO RE- 
PORT A PLAN FOR A CHARTER COMMISSION. (Council Journal, Febru- 
ary 14, 1913, page 37380.) 


‘‘The Committee on Judiciary, State Legislation, Elections and Rules, to 
whom had been referred (January 20, 1913, page 3353) a resolution directing 
His Honor, the Mayor, to appoint a committee to report a plan for the proper 
way of calling another Charter Convention, submitted a report recommending the 
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The following is the said resolution as adopted: ss 

Whereas, The City of Chicago has been and is to-day laboring under severe 
restraint, owing to out-of-date and antiquated laws, thereby preventing the 
people in this city from enjoying to the fullest measure returns for the taxes 
paid, and obstructing progress that should be made towards building up Chicago 
as a real metropolis; and 

Whereas, The people in the State of Lllinois, several years ago, voted favor- 
ably on an amendment to the Constitution of this State (Article IV, Sec. 34), 
giving the General Assembly the right to grant such powers to the City of 
Chicago which will enable it to govern itself along modern lines and ideas; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, By the City Council of the City of Chicago, that His. Honor, the 
Mayor, be and he is hereby authorized and directed to appoint a Special Com- 
mittee of five Aldermen which shall report to the City Council a plan for the 
proper way of calling another Charter Convention or Commission, the same to 
be charged with the duties of formulating and framing a New Charter for the 
City of Chicago. 

In accordance with the terms of the foregoing resolution His Honor, the 
Mayor, appointed the following committee: Ald. Capitain, Pitte, Mayer, Donahoe 
and Long.’’ te 


RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF A PERMANENT 
CHARTER COMMISSION. (Council Journal, March 9, 1914, pages 4362 and 
4363.) 


‘*Ald. Capitain moved to proceed to consideration of the report of the 
select Committee on a Plan for a Charter Convention (submitted in accordance 
with the terms of a resolution adopted February 14, 1913), deferred and pub- 
lished January 16, 1914, page 3451 and of a resolution presented by him January 
26, 1914, in connection with said report which said resolution is printed on page 
3766 of the Journal. 

The motion prevailed. ; 

* * * * * 
The following is said resolution as adopted: 


Whereas, It is deemed imperative that Chicago’s organic law should be so 
modified as to confer upon the residents of. Chicago and its environs a greater 
degree of self government, including greater control of her public utilities, and a 
complete rehabilitation of her revenue laws; and 

Whereas, An adequate enlargement of Chicago’s charter powers to an extent 
sufficiently comprehensive to permit a proper consolidation of the various taxing 
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bodies included within the confines of the Sanitary District of Chicago and Cook 
County, requires amendment of the State constitution, now, therefore, 

Resolved, That His Honor, the Mayor, be and he is hereby authorized and 
requested to appoint a commission of thirty to be known as the Permanent 
Charter Commission, of which Commission fifteen shall be members of the City 
Council, whose duty it shall be to devise ways and means to bring about proper 
amendments to the constitution aforesaid and an adequate enlargement of the 
charter powers of Chicago so as to permit the consolidation of the several munici- 
palities and taxing bodies within the confines of Cook County and the Sanitary 
District of Chicago and a proper revision and rehabilitation of our revenue laws. 

Resolved further, That, pending the accomplishment of the work of the Per- 
manent Charter Commission as outlined above, a consolidation bill, similar in 
principle to the one heretofore approved by the City Council of the City of 
Chicago on the 22nd day of July, A. D. 1912, (Journal of the Council proceedings, 
page 1644), be prepared and presented to the Legislature by said Permanent 
Charter Commission, as provided under the constitutional amendment of 1904, 
authorizing the consolidation of all taxing bodies lying wholly within the City 
of Chicago, such bill to contain a referendum clause and to provide for the 
levying of a single corporate tax in lieu of the numerous levies now made by the 
several taxing bodies, and further to provide for an enlargement of the city’s 
bonding power.’’ 

Alderman Capitain, in the City Council April 27, 1914, moved the adoption 
of the resolution above set forth and as adopted March 9, 1914. The motion 
prevailed. (Council Journal, April 27, 1914, pages 9 and 10.) 


APPOINTMENT OF PERMANENT CHARTER COMMISSION. COMMUNICA- 
TION FROM THE MAYOR. (Council Journal, May 4, 1914, page 48.) 


‘*Office of the Mayor 
Chicago, May 4, 1914. 
To the Honorable, the City Council: 


Gentlemen—In accordance with the terms of a resolution adopted by your 
Honorable Body directing the Mayor to appoint a Commission of thirty to be 
known as the permanent Charter Commission, I have the honor to name the 
following: 

Alderman Capitain, Alderman Richert, Alderman Nash, Alderman Harding, 
Alderman Merriam, Alderman Emerson, Alderman Sitts, Alderman Toman, Alder- 
man Long, Alderman Littler, Alderman Block, Alderman M. J. Healy, Alderman 
Trebing, Alderman Haderlein, Alderman Janovsky, Senator Niels Juul, Senator 
Walter Clyde Jones, Representative David EH. Shanahan, Representative Seymour 
Stedman, Mr. George E. Cole, Mr. James Donahoe, Mr. Henry Horner, Mr. A. D. 
Weiner, Mr. John Fitzpatrick, Mr. John C. Metz, Mr. George E. Hooker, Mr. 
S. S. Gregory, Mr. Angus R. Shannon, Miss Catherine Goggin and Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) -CARTER H. HARRISON, 
. Mayor. 
Ald. Wm. J. Healy moved to concur in the foregoing appointments, 
The motion prevailed.’’ 


FIRST MEETING OF THE PERMANENT CHARTER COMMISSION, MONDAY, 
MAY, 18, 1914, 10:00 O’CLOCK A. M.—PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION. 


The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Alderman Capitain. The 
following members of the Commission were present: 


Alderman Henry D. Capitain, Alderman George F. Harding, Alderman Charles 
E. Merriam, Alderman Lewis D. Sitts, Alderman Harry EK. Littler, Alderman 
Eugene H. Block, Alderman Martin J. Healy, Alderman Felix B. Janovsky, 
Senator Niels Juul, Representative David E. Shsnahan, Representative Seymour 
Stedman, Mr. George E. Cole, Mr. James Donahoe, Mr. Henry Horner, Mr. John 
A. Metz, Mr. George E. Hooker, Mr, Stephen S, Gregory, Miss Catherine Goggin 
and Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout. 
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Alderman Merriam moved that a committee of seven, of which the Chairman 
shall be Chairman, be appointed to work out and present to the Commission a plan 
of organization and procedure. This motion was seconded by Alderman Littler, 
and after discussion and comment by Representative Shanahan was unanimously 
adopted. 


The following is the committee appointed: 


Alderman Henry D. Capitain, Chairman, 
Alderman John A. Richert, 

Alderman Charles E. Merriam, 
Representative David E. Shanahan, 

Mr. Henry Horner, 

Mr. Stephen 8. Gregory, 

Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout. 


Mr. Cole introduced a resolution reciting: 


‘“That it is the sense of this convention that the only, way to cure the 
ills that are now before us and to deal out evenhanded justice for all the 
State is through a constitutional convention and * * * that the officers 
of this charter convention be instructed to memorialize the legislature asking 
it to submit to the voters of Illinois the question of convening a State consti- 
tutional convention,’’ 


and moved the adoption of the resolution. 


He stated that he did not ask the adoption at that meeting, and the Chairman, 
without objection, referred the resolution to the committee of seven above re- 
ferred to. 


Alderman Harding, upon motion made and carried, was selected as temporary 
Secretary of the Commission. 


Thereupon the Commission adjourned subject to the call of the Chairman. 


SECOND MEETING—PERMANENT ORGAN IZATION : 


The Permanent Charter Commission met Tuesday, July 14, 1914, at 2:00 p. m. 
in the finance committee rooms in the City Hall. Hon. Henry D. Capitain, Chair- - 
man of the commission, presided. 


The chairman declared a quorum present, and appointed James G. Skinner 
temporary secretary of. the meeting. 


The report of the special committee on plan and procedure, appointed May 
18, 1914, was received and read. On motion, duly made and seconded, the report 
was concurred in and the recommendations and rules submitted by the committee 
were adopted. Said report and rules are as follows; 


‘“Chicago, July 10, 1914. 
To the Chairman and Members of . 
The Permanent Charter Commission, 
Chicago, Ill. 

In conformity with the motion adopted at the meeting of the Commission 
on May 18, 1914, the special committee on plan and procedure recommend for 
adoption the rules and methods of procedure submitted herewith. 

It also recommends the appointment of Mr. James G. Skinner, for secre- 
tary and legal adviser of the commissian at a salary of five thousand dollars 
per year, and that the Chairman of the Commission be authorized to employ 
an assistant secretary and the necessary clerical and stenographic help. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Ho SDwOAPTIAEN: 
Chairman.’’ 


Rules for the Permanent Charter Commission. 


Authorized by the City Council of the City of Chicago by resolution adopted 
on March 9th, 1914 and readopted on April 27th, 1914. 


‘*First. The commission shall proceed, as hereinafter provided, with the 
consideration and discussion of the general framework and fundamental pro- 
visions of a simple and elastic charter for the City of Chicago, granting to 
the city the largest practicable measure of local home rule, ‘subject only to 
such general statutory safeguards and restrictions as may seem necessary to 
protect the general interests of the State as distinguished from the local 
interests of the municipality. The distinction between a municipal charter 
and a municipal code to be enacted under that charter should also be con- 
stantly borne in mind, and that a municipal charter should be a grant of 
broad powers and definite limitations under which municipal codes and the 
methods and agencies of municipal government can be constantly adopted to 
meet the changing needs and wishes of the city. The commission shall pro- 
ceed to devise ways and means to procure the constitutional authority for a 
complete rehabilitation of the revenue laws, and to permit the consolidation 
of the several municipalities and taxing bodies within the confines of Cook 
County and The Sanitary District of Chicago. 


Second. The parliamentary procedure of this commission shall be governed 

by Robert’s Rules of Order, except as otherwise provided in this report, or 
by any future rule or order of this commission adopted at a meeting held at 
least three days previously by a majority vote of all its members. 


Third. The various standing committees shall proceed with the more de- 
tailed examination of the respective subjects submitted to them and be pre- 
pared to take up the work of drafting specific provisions in the form of definite 
legislative enactments. These provisions can be combined and harmonized 
under the direction of the committee on plan and procedure, subject at all 
times to the instructions of the commission. The result shall be submitted to 
the commission for revision and final action, and appropriate arrangements 
made for a committee which shall then be appointed to present to the State 
legislature the recommendations of the commission. 


Fourth. The following standing committees shall be appointed: 





1,7 Commitiée-0n lan, and<Procednreita wi ase sae eee 7 Members 
2. Committee on Pablie: Utilities...) iii eetas thc gee etc ei eee 7 Members 
3. Committee on Consolidation, Revenue and Expenditures..... 7 Members 
4. Committee on Elections, Appointments and Tenure of Office.. 7 Members 
5. Committee on Municipal Legislature and Its Powers........ 7 Members 
6. Committee on Municipal Courts noes le Sra 57a gia teen gc ee eee “eer ava 5 Members 
7. Committee on Executive and Departmental Organization ie 5 Members 
8. Committee on Education and General Welfare.............. 5 Members 


: The chairman of the commission shall be ex-officio a member of all com- 
mit etees: 

The committee on plan and procedure shall have charge of the general pro- 
cedure of the commission, subject to such instructions as may be given it from 
time to time by the commission and the adoption of such special orders of 
business for particular sessions of the commission as may systematize and 
expedite its work. It shall be its function to secure the proper measure of. 
harmony and co-ordination between the different measures or proposals that 
may from time to time be favorably acted upon by the commission. 

The committee on plan and procedure shall also have charge of. the 
general provisions of the proposed charter not expressly delegated to any of 
the other committees. 

Written communications and suggestions shall be invited from persons 
and organizations who are not members of the commission, but who are 
interested in its work. All communications and suggestions shall be pre- 
sented to the commission in writing and read by title or description, and, 
unless otherwise ordered by a vote of the majority of all the members of the 
commission, shall be referred first to the committee on plan and procedure 
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and must be by it promptly referred to the standing committee having juris- 
diction of the particular subject-matter to which such communications or 
suggestions respectively relate. By a majority vote of all the members of the 
commission, any such communications or suggestions can at any time be re- 
called from any standing committee and be referred to another committee, 
or acted upon directly by the commission by a majority vote of all the mem- 
bers of the commission. Any committee may be ordered to report to the 
commission as to any matter referred to or coming under the jurisdiction of 
such committee, and a motion for such an order shall be voted upon directly 
by the commission without reference to committee. 

All reports of standing committees shall be sent to the secretary and a 
copy thereof shall forthwith be furnished by the secretary to each member 
of the commission and no such report shall be discussed or acted upon by the 
commission until at least five days thereafter. 

When the various standing committees shall have made a preliminary 
investigation of and a preliminary report to the commission upon the respec- 
tive subjects submitted to them, such reports shall be referred to the com- 
mittee on plan and procedure without debate. Such committee shall submit 
to the commission for its consideration such a resolution or series of resolu- 
tions as may be adapted to secure, so far as possible, an informal expression 
of opinion and a preliminary agreement in principle upon the chief general 
outlines of the proposed charter. When such preliminary action shall have 
been taken by the commission, the subject matter shall be re-referred to the 
committee on plan and procedure, which, thereupon, shall take up the dis- 
cussion of details and proceed with the drafting of the precise terms of the 
different charter provisions, and report the same to the commission for such 
action as it may determine. 

The chairman and members of all standing committees shall be appointed 
by the chairman of the commission. 

The chairman of the commission shall be authorized to provide suitable 
accommodations for the meetings of the commission and its several com- 
mittees and a suitable office for the secretary, which shall be considered the 
headquarters of the commission, to procure suitable stationery for the com- 
mission and to employ an assistant secretary and such clerical and steno- 
graphic assistance as may be necessary. 

The chairman of the commission shall be authorized to designate the 
date and place of all meetings of the commission, unless otherwise ordered, 
and must call a special session of the commission when requested in writing 
by any five members of the commission. 

These rules may be amended by a majority vote of all the members of the 
commission at any meeting on three days’ notice in writing of such amendment 
to each member by mail or otherwise. 


Duties of Committees. 
Pica 
Plan and Procedure. 


Tt shall be the duty of the committee on plan and procedure to combine 
and harmonize the specific provisions, which have been drafted by the other 
committees, in form of definite legislative enactments, and to submit to the 
commission for revision and final action the results of such work. 

This committee shall have charge of the general procedure of the com- 
mission, subject to such instructions as may be given it from time to time 
by the commission, and the adoption of such special orders of business for 
particular sessions of the commission as may systematize and expedite its 
work. It shall be its function to secure the proper measure of harmony and 
coordination between the different measures or proposals that may from time 
to time be favorably acted upon by the commission. It shall also have charge 
of the general provisions of the proposed charter not expressly delegated to 
any of the other committees. 

All communications and suggestions which shall be presented to the com- 
mission in writing shall be referred first to the committee on plan and pro- 
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cedure, and must be by it promptly referred to the appropriate standing 
committee having jurisdiction of the particular: subject-matter to which such 
communications or suggestions relate. 

This committee shall submit to the commission, for its consideration, 
such resolution or resolutions based upon the reports of standing committees 
as may be adapted to secure, so far as possible, an informal expression of 
opinion, and a preliminary agreement in principle upon the chief general 
outlines of the proposed charter. After such preliminary action shall have 
been taken by the commission and the subject-matter shall have been re- 
referred to the committee on plan and procedure, it shall then take up the 
discussion of details and proceed with the drafting of the precise terms of 
the different charter provisions, and report the same to the commission for 
such action as it may determine. 


2. 
Publie Utilities. 


This committee shall take up the consideration of an article of the pro- 
posed charter conferring in broad general terms the powers of supervision and 
control of the city over public utilities which render services or supply com- 
modities within the city, with a view to confer upon the city the broadest 
measure of home rule control consistent with the interests and welfare of the 
city and the rest of the State. It shall take up and consider provisions for 
the construction, operation, leasing and municipal ownership of public utilities 
by the city itself. It shall also recommend a plan containing adequate legal 
provision for unified river, harbor and lake front development. 


3. 
Consolidation, Revenue and Expenditures. 


The committee on consolidation, revenue and expenditures shall consider 
and present to the commission a plan for the consolidation of all separate local - 
taxing bodies with the City of Chicago, (1st) in so far as the same can be 
accomplished under the present constitution, and (2d) in so far as constitu- 
tional changes are necessary, and the methods of procuring same, to provide 
for the consolidation of all taxing bodies within the confines of Cook County 
and The Sanitary District of Chicago. 

This committee shall also consider and present to the commission a 
scheme for the purpose of supplying revenue for the consolidated municipality 
and the assumption of the bonded and other indebtedness of the bodies con- 
solidated. 

This committee shall further devise and submit a simple uniform scheme, 
safeguarding, so far as possible, the expenditure of all public moneys. 


4, 
Elections, Appointments and Tenure of Office. 


The committee on elections, appointments and tenure of office shall con- 
sider and present recommendations regarding a simplified scheme of municipal 
nominations, by primary, petition or otherwise, a simplified scheme of munici- 
pal elections, an adequate corrupt practices act, and the initiative, referendum 
and recall. . 

It shall determine what officers shall be elected and what officers shall 
be appointed, and shall recommend and present to the commission the outline 
for a comprehensive plan of civil service, including examination, appointment, 
promotion, determination of efficiency of appointive officers and ‘employes, and 
tenure of office for both elective and appointive officers and employes. 

This committee shall present a unified plan for municipal pensions. 





5. 
Municipal Legislature and Its Powers. 


The committee on municipal legislature and its powers shall recommend 
one or more plans for a city council, and shall present an outline in broad 
general terms of the powers of legislation to be conferred upon such legislative 
body. Reet . 


6, , ; 
Municipal Courts. 


The committee on Municipal Courts shall consider all questions relating 
to Municipal Courts and make recommendations to the commission thereon. 


7, 
Executive and Departmental Organization. 


The committee on executive and departmental organization shall recom- 
mend a plan defining the kind of executive head the city shall have, the meas- 
ure and scope of executive power that shall be conferred upon the executive 
head of the city, and the measure of responsibility with which such head shall 
be charged. 

It shall also recommend a plan for the organization and reorganization of 
the various municipal departments. 


8. 
Education and General Welfare. 


The committee on education and general welfare shall recommend a plan 
for the organization, development and government of the public school system 
of the municipality in which it shall provide a scheme for such industrial 
education as progress and modern industry demand. This plan shall include 
library development, museums and other educational institutions and agencies. 


This committee shall also recommend plans to provide for amusements and 
recreations to be supplied and maintained by the city, and for the use in that 
connection of parks, playgrounds and public school buildings, and the regula- 
tion of amusements and recreations when under private ownership, for the 
maintenance and regulation of hospitals, sanitariums, charities and charitable 
institutions, and all matters pertaining to corrections and the general welfare.’’ 


The chairman thereupon introduced the following, and referred the same 
to the permanent committee on plan and procedure to be announced later: 


A. Copy of bill for park consolidation approved by the City Council, July 
22, 1912. | 


B. Copy of bill approved by Chicago Charter Convention in 1906. 


C. Copy of Act providing for Chicago charter passed by the legislature of 
Tilinois in 1907. 


D. Copy of communication dated December 31, 1912, by A. A. McCormick, 
addressed to Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, together 
with letter of the Mayor, dated January 22, 1913, transmitting said 
communication to the City Council, and the letter of the city clerk 
dated June 8, 1914, transmitting all of said papers to the Permanent 

Charter Commission. 

E. Copy of the order introduced by Alderman Charles E. Merriam into the 
City Council and referred to the finance committee December 22, 
1913, referred to select committee on plan for charter convention 
February 2, 1914, and referred to Permanent Charter Commission 
April 27, 1914. 


‘WM 


F. A communication dated October 14, 1913, from Francis D. Connery, 
city clerk, transmitting to the chairman of the Permanent Charter 
Commission an order introduced in the City Council by Alderman 
Merriam October 6, 1913, directing the Committee on Charter Con- 
vention to investigate and report to the City Council upon the 
feasibility of the city manager plan for the City of Chicago. 


G. A resolution introduced into the City Council by Alderman James H. 
Lawley October 27, 1913, and referred to the Committee on Charter 
Convention. 


Thereupon the meeting adjourned subject to the call of the Chairman. 


